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WE  HAVE  ALL  BEEN  HERE  BEFORE 


Our  voices  mingle. 

First  Voice.  We  were  here  around  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in 
quiet  villages.  We  were  here  in  the  northern  forests.  We 
built  great  nations  with  one  another. 

Second  Voice.  We  were  sailors.  We  came  with  explorers, 
fearing  for  our  lives  during  much  of  our  journey.  But  we 
survived,  and  saw  new  places. 

Third  Voice.  We  came  on  big  ships  to  settle  in  a  new  land, 
far  away  from  the  nations  and  lives  we  had  known  before. 

Fourth  Voice.  We  came  on  big  ships,  in  chains,  stolen 
from  the  lives  we  had  known  before.  Our  lives  were  stolen. 

Fifth  Voice.  We  bought  slaves  and  built  new  wealth — 
wealth  that  only  kings  and  nobles  had  in  the  land  we  knew 
before.  We  made  something  new. 

Fourth  Voice.  We  did  the  work,  we  carried  the  weight  of 
the  nation;  we  built  this  place. 

Third  Voice.  We  moved  westward,  hearing  of  new  prom¬ 
ise.  We  feared  for  our  lives  during  much  of  our  journey.  But 
we  made  it.  We  built  new  homes. 

❖  ^ 

Five  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  (about-to-be-celebrated)  voy¬ 
age  of  Christopher  Columbus,  two  cultures  clashed.  One  of  the  two 
assumed — and  vigorously  exercised — the  right  to  dominate  the 
other.  The  rest  is  history. 

But  the  threads  of  this  history  are  still  weaving  a  familiar  pattern. 
The  patterns  repeat  familiar  themes:  arrogance  toward  cultural 
differences;  disdain  for  human  lives  that  are  lived  differently  from 
the  lives  of  the  conquerors;  goals  measured  by  money,  possessions 
and  power;  and  a  devaluation  of  things  spiritual. 

These  threads  do  not  make  up  the  whole  history  of  this  continent. 
But  they  provide  a  disturbing  background  for  the  stories  we  live  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Centuries  ago,  cultural  arrogance  made  it  possible  for  European 
settlers  to  believe  that  they  were  taking  up  residence  among 
"savages"  who  neither  appreciated  nor  deserved  the  land  they 


Second  Voice.  We  were  brought  west  to  build  railroads 
and  fences.  We  tied  down  the  west,  as  we  were  bound. 

First  Voice.  We  were  here  in  the  western  mountains.  We 
flew  freely  across  the  prairies,  hunting  the  great  bison. 

Others  came.  Our  flights  ended.  Our  families  died. 

Fourth  Voice.  We  were  freed  from  our  bonds,  but  we  had 
no  land,  no  wealth.  We  worked  as  always.  We  built  this 
place. 

First  Voice.  We  were  here  along  the  rivers,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  sacred  places.  Others  came  and  claimed  to  own  the 
sacred  places. 

Fifth  Voice.  Our  forefathers  discovered  this  country  and 
made  it  what  it  is  today. 

First  Voice  .  We  were  always  here.  We  have  all  been  here 
before. 


occupied  and  the  resources  they  used.  In  this  century,  cultural 
arrogance  has  prompted  the  descendants  of  those  European  settlers 
to  take  native  children  from  their  homes,  and  to  raise  them  in 
boarding  schools,  away  from  the  influence  of  the  tribe.  Is  it  that 
same  cultural  arrogance  that,  in  1 991 ,  allows  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
to  consider  turning  the  sacred  "Medicine  Wheel"  into  a  tourist 
attraction?  Is  it  this  arrogance  that  questions  the  basic  competence 
of  tribal  courts  to  handle  even  minor  criminal  cases? 

The  rush  for  wealth,  gold,  land,  and  status  drove  the  earliest 
voyages,  the  plantation  system,  the  railroads,  and  the  parcelling-out 
of  the  West.  All  of  these  drives  trampled  and  dispossessed  some 
human  beings  while  enriching  others.  Is  it  that  same  drive  for  wealth 
and  status  that  prompts  oil  drilling  in  a  fragile  Alaskan  wilderness,  and 
allows  attacks  on  Indians  who  exercise  treaty-protected  fishing 
rights? 

(See  WE  HAVE  ALL  BEEN  HERE  BEFORE,  p.  2) 
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(WE  HAVE  ALL  BEEN  HERE  BEFORE,  from  p.  1) 

Preserving  Spirit  Honor .  Columbus's  disdain  for  native  religions 
is  legendary.  Unfortunately,  this  portion  of  the  legend  lives  on. 
Threads  of  the  same  color  entwine  the  controversy  among  anthro¬ 
pologists  and  collectors  about  their  "right"  to  retain  the  remains  of 
native  people,  after  removing  them  from  their  gravesites.  The 
Supreme  Court  gave  great  strength  to  that  thread  when  it  declared 
(in  the  Lyng  decision)  that  the  government's  desire  to  build  a  road 
in  a  convenient  spot  was  sufficiently  important  to  desecrate  a  sacred 
site.  But  Lyng  was  only  a  precursor  to  the  later  case  (Oregon  v. 
Smith),  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  reached  far  beyond  its  mandate 
to  find  that  the  state  of  Oregon  could  not,  by  custom  and  tradition, 
honor  the  practices  of  native  religion  in  Oregon. 

Preserving  the  Lifeways  of  the  Gwich'in  People.  In  at  least  one 
place  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  an  ancient  culture  has 
been  left  relatively  undisturbed.  The  Gwich'in  people  have  lived  a 
semi-nomadic  life  for  thousands  of  years  in  northeastern  Alaska.  The 
Gwich'in  depend  on  the  Porcupine  River  caribou  herd  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence. 

In  1 987,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommended  to  Congress 
that  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR) 
be  opened  up  to  gas  and  oil  drilling.  The  coastal  plain  is  the 
traditional  calving  grounds  of  the  caribou  herd,  a  relatively  warm 
and  sheltered  spot  in  the  arctic  circle  for  the  birth  and  nurture  of 
young  caribou. 

Environmentalists  and  others  have  argued  with  the  oil  companies 
about  the  relative  value  of  caribou  ("reindeer")  and  oil.  The  voices 
of  the  Gwich'in  people  were  not  heard  in  this  debate  until  very 
recently.  (For  an  update  on  current  legislation,  see  page  6.) 

If  the  caribou  herd  were  to  be  damaged  by  the  effects  of  oil 
drilling  activity,  the  traditional  life  of  the  Gwich'in  people  would 
end.  What  value  do  we  as  a  many-voiced  society  place  on  the 
ending  of  an  aboriginal  culture?  Do  we  still  carry  the  thread  of 
conquest  and  greed  that  led  early  explorers  and  others  to  disregard 
the  lives  and  lifeways  they  trampled? 


Testing  Weapons— on  Whom?  In  central  Nevada,  the  U.S. 
government  maintains  a  nuclear  weapons  test  site.  The  site  is  on 
lands  reserved  to  the  Western  Shoshone  nation  in  the  1 863  Treaty 
of  Ruby  Valley.  Though  the  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  the  U.S. 
government  never  enforced  it.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  non- 
Indian  settlers,  including  the  U.S.  government  itself,  have  been 
moving  in. 

In  1979,  the  U.S.  offered  to  pay  a  settlement  of  $1  an  acre  for 
the  lands,  on  condition  that  the  Western  Shoshone  cede  all  claims 
to  the  land.  So  far,  the  Western  Shoshone  have  declined  the  offer. 

The  plot  thickens  when  the  fact  and  the  effects  of  700  nuclear 
weapons  tests  (since  1951)  are  mixed  in.  The  Western  Shoshone 
have  protested  vigorously  about  the  tests,  pointing  to  health  prob¬ 
lems  and  other  safety  hazards.  But  the  federal  government  persists 
in  testing,  urging  a  cash  settlement  as  the  only  acceptable  answer.  Is 
there  a  thread,  in  this  story,  of  disdain  for  the  lives  of  the  Western 
Shoshone?  Are  these  lives  unimportant  because  they  speak  of  values 
that  are  unfamiliar  to  those  who  came  and  conquered? 

Law  and  Order  for  Some,  Not  Others?  In  some  treaties.  Native 
Americans  ceded  land  to  the  U.S.,  but  kept  for  themselves  the  right 
to  continue  to  hunt  and  fish  on  those  lands.  The  Chippewa,  for 
example,  ceded  a  vast  reach  of  land  (what  later  became  northern 
Wisconsin)  to  the  U.S.  under  just  such  circumstances. 

Yet  now,  generations  later,  descendants  of  the  settlers  who 
benefited  from  those  early  treaties  speak  of  "modernizing"  the 
treaties  and  restricting  the  traditional  hunting  and  fishing  still  carried 
out  by  the  Chippewa. 

In  addition  to  speaking,  these  descendants  demonstrate,  yell  at 
and  harass  Native  Americans  who  try  to  exercise  their  legal  rights. 
Organizations — both  Indian  and  non-Indian — have  undertaken 
strategies  to  address  this  outburst  as  racism,  and  to  challenge  and 
correct  its  root  causes.  The  school  systems  in  Wisconsin  have 
introduced  a  more  accurate  historical  account  of  the  prior  claims  of 
the  Chippewa.  Locaf  law  enforcement,  religious  agencies,  and  tribal 
representatives  have  devised  conflict  resolution  strategies  to  take  the 
heat  out  of  harassment  as  each  fishing  and  hunting  season  opens. 


NATION  TO  NATIONS— A  TRUST? 


In  most  of  the  treaties  that  were  drawn  up  between  the  United 
States  and  various  Indian  nations,  the  United  States  committed  itself 
to  certain  "trust  responsibilities"  for  the  Indian  nations  and  their 
descendants.  In  exchange  for  the  vast  lands  that  the  U.S.  took  from 
the  Indians,  the  U.S.  promised  to  see  to  the  Indians'  health,  well¬ 
being,  and  education,  in  perpetuity.  How  well  has  the  U.S. 
complied  with  the  trust  provisions? 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

"Indian  country"  has  many  faces.  There  are  almost  two  million 
Indians  and  Alaskan  natives  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
Less  than  40%  live  on  reservations.  More  than  half  live  in  cities  or 
suburban  areas.  Some  are  in  scattered  villages. 


resources  within  their  lands,  and  so  have  managed  to  live  well.  Most 
were  moved  by  the  U.S.  government  to  lands  without  resources, 
harsh  lands  that  offered  little  support  for  human  survival.  Some 
tribes  were  never  recognized  and  therefore  never  allowed  to 
"reserve"  land  for  themselves.  From  these  sparse  beginnings,  some 
moved  to  cities,  where  they  continue  the  struggle  against  racism, 
poverty,  alcoholism,  and  drug  abuse. 

Poverty.  Poverty  is  a  fact  of  life  for  Indians.  Unemployment  on 
reservations  hovers  around  50  to  70%  when  the  rest  of  the  nation 
copes  with  7%  unemployment.  A 1 989  General  Accounting  Office 
report  found  that  household  incomes  (on  the  four  reservations  in  the 
study)  ranged  from  about  $9,000  to  $1 1 ,000  per  year.  Even  those 
Native  Americans  who  are  not,  themselves,  poor  must  always  take 


Some  nations — like  the  Navajo  and  the  Cherokee — are  huge  and 
have  well-organized  governments.  Some  have  retained  control  of 


(See  NATION  TO  NATIONS,  p.  3) 
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TURNING  OUR  FACES  TOWARD  THE  FUTURE 


j  when  the  Ojibway  people  speak  of  the  future  they  relate  the 
I  story  of  the  seven  fires.  Seven  prophets  spoke  to  the  people,  each 
making  a  prediction.  Each  prediction  is  a  fire,  and  each  fire  refers 
to  a  particular  period  or  era  of  time.  The  first  fire  tells  that  religion 
I  would  serve  as  the  rallying  point  and  the  source  of  much  strength  for 
«  the  people.  The  second  fire  tells  of  the  weakening  of  that  religion, 
and  that  a  boy  would  be  born  to  lead  the  people  back  to  the 
I  traditional  ways.  The  third  fire  tells  of  the  path  to  the  chosen  ground 
j  in  the  west.  The  fourth  fire  tells  of  the  coming  of  the  "light-skinned" 
race.  The  fifth  fire  tells  of  a  great  struggle  that  was  to  come.  The  sixth 
i  fire  despairs  over  the  fading  spiritual  ways  of  the  people.  The 
seventh  fire  tells  of  the  emergence  of  a  new  people,  a  people  that 
would  retrace  their  history  to  find  the  sacred  way  that  had  been  left 
behind  and  the  fire  would  be  rekindled. 


families  separated,  children  'deculturized,'  and  foreign  languages 
and  religions  imposed."  They  are  perceived  as  politically  powerless. 

Native  Americans  are  taking  actions  to  change  these  perceptions. 
In  the  United  States  new  attitudes  continue  to  emerge,  awareness 
is  growing,  and  the  outlook  is  positive.  The  Indian  voice  speaking 
out  against  the  realities  of  their  life  in  North  America  is  getting 
louder.  On  many  reservations  tribes  are  preserving  and  maintaining 
their  traditional  way  of  life,  not  just  as  a  living  history  but  as  a  path 
to  the  future.  Native  Americans  are  not  sitting  idly  by  watching  their 
rights  violated  and  their  way  of  life  destroyed.  They  are  participating 
in  and  seeking  to  influence  a  system  that  has  historically  excluded 
them.  Change  is  beginning  on  the  reservation  and  moving  to  the 
halls  of  Congress. 


At  that  time  the  light-skinned  race  would  be  given  a  choice.  If 
they  made  the  right  choice  the  seventh  fire  would  light  the  eighth, 
an  eternal  fire  of  peace,  love,  and  brotherhood.  If  they  made  the 
wrong  choice  there  would  be  much  suffering  to  the  light-skinned 
people. 

In  1 992,  we  are  approaching  the  seventh  fire.  Native  Americans 
are  the  most  impoverished  group  in  North  America.  Today,  they 
retain  control  of  approximately  4%  of  their  traditional  lands.  As  a 
group  they  have  the  smallest  Incomes,  the  lowest  standard  of  living, 
and  the  highest  unemployment  rates.  They  suffer  from  poor  health 
and  poor  education.  As  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  recently  wrote  in  the 
Lakota  Times,  "The  native  community  has  been  dehumanized: 


(NATION  TO  NATIONS,  from  p.  2) 


poverty  into  account,  in  the  work  they  do  on  or  off  the  reservation 
with  other  Native  Americans,  and  in  their  own  choices  about 
education,  residence,  and  career  paths. 

Many  educated  Indians  do  return  to  the  reservations  to  work  with 
their  own  communities.  They  face  challenges  of  distance,  and  the 
lack,  in  many  homes,  of  telephones,  electricity,  and  indoor  plumb¬ 
ing.  Community  organizing,  public  health,  education,  economic 
development,  public  works,  and  many  other  community  goals  are 
pushed  further  off  the  horizon  by  these  challenges. 

Health.  Poverty  and  poor  health  go  hand-in-hand.  According  to 
a  1 986  congressional  report,  Indians  are  in  poor  health  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  U.S.  population.  Thirty-seven  percent  die  before  the 
age  of  45.  Overall,  the  mortality  rate  among  Indians  is  1 .4  times  that 
of  all  other  races  in  the  U.S.  The  three  leading  causes  of  death — both 
on  and  off  reservations — are  heart  disease,  accidents,  and  cancer. 

The  U.S.  provides  health  care  to  Native  Americans  through  two 
channels:  Some  Indians  qualify  for  Medicaid  or  Medicare,  the  two 
large  health  programs  that  serve  pregnant  women,  young  children, 
and  elderly  people.  The  U.S.  also  funds  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
which  operates  clinics  and  small  hospitals,  and  a  variety  of  other 
health  services,  mostly  on  or  near  reservations.  Funding  for  the 


THE  SEVENTH  FIRE 

Native  Americans  have  struggled  to  maintain  their  identity  as  a 
distinct  people  throughout  a  history  which  has  endeavored  to 
assimilate  or  defeat  them.  Their  land  has  been  taken  away  from 
them  and  they  have  been  pushed  onto  reservations.  They  made 
treaties  with  the  newcomers  only  to  see  those  treaties  repeatedly 
and  consistently  broken.  They  lost  control  of  natural  resources. 
They  lost  fishing  and  hunting  rights.  Children  were  separated  from 
their  families  and  sent  to  English  schools.  Their  language  and  religion 
were  suppressed.  Some  tribes  disappeared  altogether.  Those  that 
remain  refuse  to  accept  the  same  fate — to  disappear  culturally  or 
physically. 

(See  TOWARD  THE  FUTURE,  p.  4) 

Indian  Health  Service  in  1991  is  just  a  fraction  of  what  it  needs  to 
be  to  serve  reservation  Indians.  The  Service  is  able  to  offer  only 
minimal  outreach  into  urban  areas. 

Housing.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  estimated  that 
approximately  51,000  new  homes  are  needed  on  reservations,  and 
about  40,000  more  homes  need  major  renovation.  When  the 
housing  reauthorization  bill  passed  in  1990,  it  allowed  for  3,000 
new  Indian  homes.  However,  when  Congress  appropriated  housing 
funds  this  year,  only  2,700  units  were  finally  allowed. 

Education.  Since  1975,  funding  for  Indian  education  has  been 
on  a  bumpy  downward  slide,  losing  more  than  $100  million  in  the 
process.  Recent  increases  in  education  funding  may  help  to  stabilize 
and  even  reverse  that  trend.  Education,  from  the  elementary  school 
level  through  post-secondary  opportunities,  is  prized  as  a  key  to 
survival  and  self-determination  for  native  peoples. 

Broad  Trust  Relations.  As  the  U.S.  government  begins  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  breadth  of  its  trust  obligations  toward  this  continent's 
first  people,  initiatives  arise  in  previously  untouched  areas  of  con¬ 
cern.  For  example,  the  U.S.  is  now  reviewing  its  relationship  to  tribal 
governments  in  the  sphere  of  environmental  protection.  As  tribes 
seek  to  develop  their  economic  base,  the  U.S.  and  tribes  are 
beginning  to  negotiate  partnerships  in  various  projects.  As  the  new 
decades  open,  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  trust  responsibility  is 
beginning  to  unfold. 
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Some  reservation  communities,  such  as  the  Rosebud  Reservation 
in  South  Dakota,  are  organizing  at  the  grassroots  level  to  resist  the 
construction  of  toxic  waste  landfills.  The  Western  Shoshone  have 
organized  to  protest  military  and  nuclear  testing  on  and  near  their 
land.  The  Cwich'in  of  Alaska  are  lobbying  Congress  and  educating 
the  public  about  the  threats  imposed  by  oil  and  gas  drilling  near  their 
land.  Tribes,  including  the  Hopi  in  Woodruff,  Arizona,  have 
protested  development  and  mining  on  their  sacred  sites. 

Native  Americans  are  taking  their  concerns  to  Congress  and 
demanding  religious  freedom,  sovereignty,  water  and  land  rights, 
upholding  of  federal  trust  responsibilities,  and  environmental  pro¬ 
tection.  They  are  refusing  to  accept  status  as  "second  class"  citizens 
on  their  own  land,  and  are  demanding  improvements  in  housing, 
health  care,  family  services,  and  education.  Many  tribal  represen¬ 
tatives  have  testified  at  congressional  hearings  and  have  repeatedly 
encouraged  Congress  members  to  visit  Indian  country  and  see  the 
realities  for  themselves. 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  (SSCIA)  chair,  Daniel 
Inouye  HI,  recognized  this  influence  in  the  SSCIA's  May  1991 
Report  to  Indian  Country,  when  he  stated  in  a  letter  to  tribal  leaders: 

You  have  brought  this  change  about,  by  speaking  out  in  one  voice 
when  there  are  issues  that  affect  all  tribes  similarly  and  when  there  are 
threats  to  the  sovereignty  of  tribal  governments.  . . .  Your  numbers 
may  not  be  great,  but  the  strength  of  spirit  and  will  that  has  allowed 
you  to  survive  many  sorry  chapters  in  the  history  of  Federal — Indian 
relations,  is  the  same  strength  which  is  now  opening  doors  in 
Washington  and  around  the  country.  It  is  a  new  chapter  which  you 
will  write. 

PROGRESS  REPORT 

Sen.  Inouye's  message  reflects  the  government's  recent  steps 
toward  recognition  of  the  Native  American  voice.  In  June  1991, 
President  Bush  issued  a  policy  statement  recognizing  and  reaffirm¬ 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  tribal  governments.  Some  members  of 
Congress  have  heard  the  concerns  of  Native  Americans  and  are 
traveling  into  Indian  country  to  see  the  situation  first  hand.  Several 
pieces  of  legislation  addressing  specific  Native  American  concerns 
have  been  introduced  in  the  102nd  Congress,  including  Native 
American  religious  freedom  and  tribal  jurisdiction.  Indian  groups 
closely  watch  other  bills  for  their  impact  on  native  communities. 

Despite  the  promising  language  in  some  of  the  legislation,  there 
is  still  a  long  way  to  go  in  addressing  the  problems  of  Native 
Americans.  Improving  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA)  to  properly  address  and  correct  problems  on  reservations 
would  be  an  appropriate  leading  step.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  proposed  a  major  reorganization  of  the  BIA,  including 
decentralizing  programs,  promoting  BIA  flexibility  to  meet  the 
diverse  needs  of  tribal  governments,  clarifying  policy  making  and 
daily  operational  roles,  improving  BIA  performance  and  accounta¬ 
bility,  strengthening  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs,  and 
promoting  tribal  consultation. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  effective  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  Native  American  life  is  the  lack  of  funding.  Congress 
may  introduce  or  pass  legislation  that  would  benefit  Native  Ameri¬ 


cans,  but  if  sufficient  financial  support  (appropriations)  is  not 
provided,  the  legislation  is  practically  worthless.  The  quality  of  life 
on  the  reservation  has  to  be  improved.  These  communities  require 
adequate  housing,  access  to  medical  care  and  health  services,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  employment.  Native  American  rights  must  also  be 
safeguarded.  Sacred  sites  must  be  protected  from  development, 
and  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  must  be  preserved. 


THE  EIGHTH  FIRE 

As  the  Eighth  Fire  is  kindled,  new  understandings  are  needed. 
While  court  decisions  tear  at  the  fiber  of  native  peoples'  self- 
governance  and  self-determination,  Indian  nations  are  themselves 
assuming  control  and  jurisdiction  over  more  of  their  own  affairs. 
These  conflicting  paths  cross  each  other  in  issues  as  varied  as 
religious  freedom,  zoning  regulations,  and  gambling.  The  questions 
all  rest  on  a  definition  of  "sovereignty."  In  what  ways  are  Indian 
nations  "sovereign?"  Over  what — people,  land,  behavior,  circum¬ 
stances — do  Indian  nations  hold  authority? 

Senator  Inouye  has  promised  that  the  SSCIA  would  soon  com¬ 
mence  a  nationwide  series  of  hearings  on  the  meaning  of  sove¬ 
reignty.  He  anticipates  that  the  SSCIA  will  spend  two  to  three  years 
speaking  to  tribal  leaders  and  listening  to  their  testimony  on  the 
subject.  Consensus  on  this  issue  may  be  a  long  way  off,  but  the 
hearings  are  bound  to  provide  an  important  forum  for  Native 
Americans  to  speak  about  their  future. 

Concerned  Friends  can  help  by  urging  elected  officials  to  make 
1992  the  year  to  change  the  government's  posture  from  that  of 
conqueror  to  that  of  neighbor.  The  year  1992  can  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighth  Fire — a  time  of  reconciliation  between  the 
first  peoples  of  this  land  and  all  who  came  after. 
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ALTERNATIVE  WAYS  TO  MARK  1992 

1 992  marks  the  quincentenary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Americas.  Many  groups  feel  there  is  not  much  to  celebrate  and  have 
planned  alternative  events  to  commemorate  the  events  of  1492.  In  July  1990,  representatives  of  120  Indian  nations  met  in  Quito,  Ecuador, 
to  discuss  the  past  and  the  future.  A  declaration  that  came  out  of  that  meeting  called  for  "change  which  recognizes  the  inherent  rights  to  self- 
determination  through  the  Indian  People's  own  governments  and  through  the  control  of  their  territories."  The  representatives  affirmed  that 
they  would  "defend  their  culture,  education,  and  religion  as  fundamental  to  their  identity  as  Peoples." 

Below  are  listed  some  of  these  events  offered  by  religious  and  Indian  groups  across  the  nation,  and  information  about  howto  contact  them 
for  further  details. 


THE  1992  ALLIANCE 

Native  leaders  have  formed  this  group  to  counter  the  Columbus 
celebrations.  Its  focus  is  on  the  survival  of  the  Native  American 
people,  with  a  theme  of  spirituality.  The  Alliance  also  hopes  to 
address  and  correct  historical  misconceptions  with  an  eye  to  the 
future.  More  information  is  available  by  writing: 

1992  Alliance 
P.O.  Box  20007 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87504 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  (NCC) 

The  NCC  has  called  for  a  "faithful  response"  to  1992  and  has 
compiled  a  list  of  action  suggestions.  The  NCC  is  planning  events  to 
mark  1992  in  an  historically  accurate  manner.  A  resource  list  and 
information  packet  is  available  by  writing  to: 

Racial  Justice  Working  Croup/1992 
National  Council  of  Churches 
475  Riverside  Drive 
Room  572 

New  York,  NY  10115 

CoNAM 

In  May  1 991 ,  the  Indian  Ministries  Task  Force  of  the  Joint 
Strategy  and  Action  Committee  was  reorganized  and  renamed  as 
the  Council  of  Native  American  Ministries  (CoNAM).  Eight  denomi¬ 
nations,  including  the  Society  of  Friends,  participate  in  CoNAM. 
CoNAM  leaders  have  asked  that  1 992  be  the  year  for  a  change  In  our 
attitudes  about  American  Indians.  There  are  plans  to  celebrate  the 
survival  of  the  Native  American  people  for  the  past  500  years.  The 
celebration  will  be  held  at  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  October  12, 1992. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Smithsonian  attempts  to  address  both  sides  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  in  its  Quincentenary  Programs.  The  focus  is  on  the  biological 
and  cultural  changes  that  resulted  from  Columbus's  voyages.  Many 
of  the  programs  will  focus  on  native  peoples  of  the  Americas.  Details 
are  available  by  writing: 

Office  of  Quincentenary  Programs 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  DC  20560 


Others  planning  alternate  commemorations: 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Contact:  Ed  Nakawatase 
1 501  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 

CLERGY  AND  LAITY  CONCERNED 

Rev.  Emory  Searcy,  Jr. 

P.O.  Box  1987 
Decatur,  CA  30031 

SOJOURNERS  MAGAZINE 

1321  Otis  St.  NE 
Washington,  DC  29272 

WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

Andrea  Cano 
475  Riverside  Drive 
9th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10115 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Information  line  for  the  "1990's  - 
International  Decade  for  the 
Eradication  of  Colonialism" 

(212)  963-1234 

❖ 

On  October  3,  Delegate  Faleomavaega  (American  Samoa),  with 
100  co-sponsors,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  H.J. 
Res.  342,  a  resolution  to  designate  1 992  as  the  Year  of  the  American 
Indian.  Ask  your  representative  for  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 
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SENATE  STUMBLING  ON  DURO 

In  May  1 990,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  in  Duro  v.  Reina,  that  an 
Indian  tribe  may  not  assert  misdemeanor  criminal  jurisdiction  over  an 
Indian  who  is  not  one  of  its  members  (see  April  1991  Washington 
Newsletter).  This  decision  would  create  a  jurisdictional  void,  since 
state  and  federal  courts  lack  the  authority  to  assume  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  decision  recognized  this  vacuum,  but  held  that  Congress 
is  the  proper  body  to  remedy  the  problem. 

Last  September,  an  amendment  was  added  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1991  to  delay  the  effect  of  the 
decision  until  September  30,  1991 ,  and  affirmed  "the  inherent 
power  of  tribes  to  exercise  criminal  misdemeanor  jurisdiction  over 
all  Indians  on  their  respective  reservations." 

Legislation  that  would  permanently  reinstate  the  power  of  Indian 
tribes  to  exercise  misdemeanor  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  March.  Unfortunately,  the  path  of  the 
Senate  companion  bill,  S.962,  was  quite  complicated.  At  first,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  suspend  the  effects  of  the  Duro  decision  for  only 
two  years,  a  move  that  was  very  unpopular  on  the  House  side.  As 
this  newsletter  goes  to  press,  it  appears  that  the  House  and  Senate 
are  about  to  agree  (at  last)  on  a  permanent  reinstatement  of  tribes' 
legal  authority  over  minor  crimes. 


This  Wampum  Bek  was  given  to  William  Penn  by  the  Indians,  supposedly  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Great  Treaty,  to  commemorate  the  friendship  between  them. 


A  QUESTION  OF  SURVIVAL  FOR  THE 
GWICH'IN 

Members  of  the  Cwich'in  tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  Cwich'in 
Steering  Commission,  were  in  Washington,  DC,  in  September  to 
speak  to  the  public  and  to  Congress  about  the  uncertain  future  that 
lies  ahead  for  them  because  of  S.  1220,  "The  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991 ."  Title  VII  of  this  bill  would  authorize  oil  and 
natural  gas  drilling  along  the  coastal  plain  located  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR).  (See  story,  page  2.)  FCNL  is 
opposed  to  S.  1 220  for  many  reasons  (see  the  October  Washington 
Newsletter),  not  the  least  of  which  is  Title  VII.  Bills  H.R.  39  and  S. 
39  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  perma¬ 
nently  protect  ANWR  from  oil  and  gas  development  by  changing  its 
status  to  that  of  a  "wilderness  area."  As  this  newsletter  went  to  press, 
S.  39  was  being  considered  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ¬ 
ment  and  Public  Works,  and  S.  1220  was  ready  for  a  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor. 


TO  RECOGNIZE  OR  NOT  TO 
RECOGNIZE;  THAT  IS  THE  QUESTION 
FOR  CONGRESS 

Prior  to  1978,  Native  American  tribes  that  were  not  formally 
recognized  by  the  federal  government — and  therefore  lacked  the 
benefits  accorded  recognized  tribes — could  obtain  federal  recogni¬ 
tion  through  a  variety  of  procedures.  These  included  congressional 
legislation,  court  rulings,  or  action  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(DOI).  Then,  in  1 978,  Congress  established  the  Bureau  of  Acknow¬ 
ledgement  Research  within  the  DOI,  and  adopted  a  set  of  criteria  for 
evaluating  a  tribe's  status.  Since  then,  the  DOI  has  received  120 
applications  for  federal  recognition,  reviewed  20,  iand  recognized 
only  eight  tribes. 

Many  tribes  have  become  frustrated  with  the  delays  and  expense 
of  gaining  federal  recognition  through  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Some  have  continued  to  seek  recognition  through  Congress,  as  this 
avenue  was  not  closed  off  by  the  1978  law.  Some  members  of  the 
SSCIA  have  become  concerned  about  the  number  of  petitions  being 
brought  to  Congress.  Since  1978,  Congress  has  granted  five 
petitions.  Already  in  the  102nd  Congress,  five  petitions  have  been 
submitted. 

In  an  attempt  to  regularize  the  process  of  tribal  recognition. 
Senator  John  McCain  AZ  has  introduced  S.  1 31 5,  the  Indian  Federal 
Recognition  Administrative  Procedures  Act  of  1 991 .  S.  1 31 5  would 
create  a  three-person  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to 
review  petitions.  It  would  provide  timelines  for  the  review  and 
decision-making  process.  It  would  also  authorize  up  to  $500,000  a 
year  to  assist  tribes  preparing  petitions.  Rep.  John  Rhodes  AZ  has 
introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  House,  H.R.  3430. 

The  recognition  process  needs  an  injection  of  clarity,  definition 
and  efficiency.  Sen.  McCain's  and  Rep.  Rhodes'  bills  identify  some 
of  the  problems  and  begin  to  define  solutions.  Perhaps  hearings  on 
these  and  related  bills  will  develop  a  more  comprehensive  legislative 
reponse  to  the  problems  unrecognized  tribes  now  encounter  in  the 
recognition  process. 


Special  Giving  Opportunities 

It's  hard  to  imagine,  but  true . . . 

. .  that  in  making  a  gift  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  you  may 
be  able  to  increase  and  guarantee  your  investment  income,  and 
save  taxes.  This  works  best  for  those  who  own  appreciated 
stock  and  who  are  approaching  or  are  past  retirement  age.  In¬ 
triguing?  Write  or  call  for  document  D-101  with  an  example  of 
how  a  charitable  gift  annuity  can  work  for  you,  and  for  the 
FCNL. 


Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  work  and  witness  possible. 
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MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS  MORATORIUM? 

"No  war  in  recent  memory  has  so  explicitly  raised  the  issues  of 
conventional  arms  transfers  and  their  control  as  the  Gulf  War.  The 
conflict  itself  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  uncontrolled  military  sales," 
writes  Prof.  Michael  Klare  of  Hampshire  College,  in  the  June  1991 
issue  of  Arms  Control  Today. 

Klare  says,  "The  very  success  of  U.S.  firepower  in  subduing 
Baghdad  has  created  a  new  appetite  for  sophisticated  weapons  of 
U.S.  design."  On  August  2,  the  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  (CRS)  reported  disturbing  news:  the 
downward  trend  in  new  arms  transfers  to  the  Third  World  reversed 
in  1 990  and  "for  the  first  time  since  1 983,  the  United  States  ranked 
first  in  arms  transfer  agreements  with  the  Third  World." 

The  CRS  study  reports  that  U.S.  arms  transfer  agreements  with 
the  Third  World  increased  from  about  $8  billion  in  1989  to  $18.5 
billion  in  1990.  The  Middle  East  accounts  for  the  major  portion  of 
that  increase,  78.7%  of  all  U.S.-to-Third  World  arms  transfers  going 
to  Saudi  Arabia  ($1 4.5  billion).  When  we  recall  that  the  Camp  David 
Accords  between  Israel  and  Egypt  resulted — ironically — in  dramatic 
increases  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  them,  we  worry  about  the  impact  of 
a  possible  new  Arab-lsraeli  peace  in  the  absence  of  strong  arms 
control  measures  for  the  region. 

In  the  same  issue  of  Arms  Control  Today,  Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  IN, 
chair  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  stated  with  urgency,  "U.S.  leadership  is  the  key.  As 
a  major  supplier  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East,  we  (the  U.S.)  have 
an  obligation  to  act.  Following  the  Gulf  War,  U.S.  influence  in  the 
region  is  at  an  all-time  high.  If  we  are  ever  to  curb  the  Middle 
Eastern  arms  race,  now  is  the  time." 

The  arms  buildup  in  the  Middle  East  threatens  the  new  but  fragile 
Arab-lsraeli-Palestinian  peace  process,  and  creates  very  dangerous 
conditions  if  that  process  stalls  or  fails.  "Israeli  officials  have  quietly 
speculated  that  increased  Syrian-lsraeli  tensions  could  result  from  a 
stalemated  peace  conference.  .  . .  Whatever  the  outcome,  in  the 
absence  of  arms  control,  regional  hostility  will  loom  as  a  cloud 
threatening  reconciliation  in  the  region,"  according  to  Nacht, 
Winik,  and  Platt,  The  Washington  Post,  9/22/91 . 

f  Rep.  Hamilton  says,  "An  arms  sales  moratorium,  to  spur  negotia- 
[  tions,  is  the  most  important  step  that  can  be  taken  to  help  curb  the 
I  Middle  East  arms  race."  However,  the  recently  concluded  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  bill  substan¬ 
tially  weakened  the  House  proposal  for  such  a  moratorium. 

The  issue  moves  now  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  when  it  takes  up  the  House 
version  of  that  appropriations  bill  early  in  1992.  The  House  version 
I  asserts  the  arms  moratorium  language.  Senator  Leahy  VT,  chair  of 
i  the  subcommittee,  and  his  colleagues  will  play  a  critical  role  in 
determining  whether  the  Senate  will  affirm  and  strengthen  the 
House  proposal.  Another  initiative  warrants  strong  U.S.  support: 
the  UN  proposal  to  create  an  international  registry  of  all  arms 
transfers  from  any  country  to  any  country.  This  proposal  for 
Transparency  in  Arms  Transfers  was  reported  this  summer,  and  will 
be  considered  in  the  '91/'92  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

For  further  information  on  the  arms  trade,  contact  your  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Washington  and  ask  for  Global  Arms  Trade:  Commerce 
in  Advanced  Technology  and  Weapons,  Office  of  Technology 


"REINVEST  IN  OUR  COMMUNITIES" 

The  Citizens  Budget  Campaign  (of  which  FCNL  is  an  active 
member)  has  joined  with  the  National  Priorities  Project  to  launch 
the  "Reinvest  in  Our  Communities  Campaign."  This  campaign  will 
seek  to  inject  important  questions  into  the  political  debates  that  will 
surround  the  1992  presidential  and  congressional  electoral  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Eleven  states  will  be  the  major  focus  of  the  "Reinvest"  campaign. 
The  selected  states  are:  New  Hampshire,  Iowa,  New  York,  New 
jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  Illinois,  and 
California.  In  each  of  these  states,  coalitions  are  gathering  to 
undertake  the  work  of  the  "Reinvest"  campaign. 

Local  coalitions  will  work  with  the  National  Priorities  Project 
to  create  customized  reports  that  will  show  how  federal  spend¬ 
ing  policies  have  affected  their  states  and  local  communities. 

The  local  coalitions  will  release  these  reports  as  the  presidential 
primary  campaigns  heat  up  in  their  areas.  The  coalitions  will 
concentrate  on  the  media.  They  will  organize  briefings  for  key 
reporters  and  editorial  boards,  stage  press  events,  submit  "op-ed" 
pieces  and  letters  to  the  editor,  and  prepare  materials  that  will  raise 
the  topic  of  federal  spending  priorities  as  a  major  local  issue. 

Local  coalitions  will  also  meet  with  the  campaign  staff  of  presi¬ 
dential  and  congressional  candidates,  to  discuss  with  them  the  local 
impact  of  federal  spending  decisions.  Coalition  members  will 
prepare  and  distribute  flyers  and  educational  pieces  at  public 
events,  and  will  make  use  of  probing  questions  for  candidates  in 
public  forums. 

This  three-way  cooperative  effort — between  the  National  Priori¬ 
ties  Project  and  the  Citizens  Budget  Campaign,  and  between  the 
national  groups  and  the  local  coalitions — is  an  exciting  new  venture 
that's  been  underway  for  more  than  a  year.  At  the  local  level  as  well 
as  at  the  national  level,  broad  people-oriented  coalitions  are  form¬ 
ing,  strengthening  alliances  among  peace,  social  justice,  labor,  civic, 
ethnic,  women's,  and  other  community  groups.  The  local  coali¬ 
tions  are  building  on  a  growing  consensus  that  this  election 
year — 1992  — must  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  federal 
spending  priorities. 

Action:  If  your  state  is  one  of  the  focus  states,  contact  FCNL  to 
request  information  about  how  your  local  organization  can  tie  in  to 
the  coalition  of  groups  working  on  the  "Reinvest  in  Our  Communi¬ 
ties"  project.  (Ask  for  "Reinvest" — Packet  1 .) 

If  you  live  in  another  state,  your  local  action  is  also  very  important. 
The  Citizens  Budget  Campaign  is  preparing  materials  and  action 
suggestions  for  local  groups,  concentrating  on  the  beginning  of 
"budget  season"  next  February.  Contact  FCNL  to  request  the  CBC 
Grassroots  Lobbying  Packet,  which  will  be  ready  early  in  1992. 


Assessment,  Congressional  Board  of  the  102nd  Congress,  June 
1991;  and  the  CRS  Report  for  Congress,  Conventional  Arms 
Transfers  to  the  Third  World,  1983-1990,  Richard  F.  Grimmett, 
August  2,  1 991 .  Also,  contact  the  Council  for  a  Livable  World  and 
ask  for  the  Briefing  Book  on  Conventional  Arms  Transfers,  Nicole 
Ball,  August  1 991 .  The  Council  can  be  reached  at  20  Park  Plaza, 
Suite  602,  Boston,  MA,  02116;  (617)  542-2282. 
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NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERATION:  THE  BOMB  STOPS  HERE 


The  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Gulf  War  have 
shifted  the  fear  of  a  nuclear  attack  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  one  from 
a  third  world  nation.  Indeed  the  recent  UN  inspections  of  Iraq — the 
difficulties  in  obtaining  the  documents  and  the  information  the 
documents  reveal — have  exposed  the  inadequacies  of  current 
international  nuclear  proliferation  controls.  In  response,  some 
members  of  Congress  have  awakened  to  the  need  for  strengthening 
laws  to  reduce  this  threat. 

In  June,  Representatives  Edward  Markey  MA,  Gerald  Solomon 
NY,  Howard  Wolpe  Ml,  and  Pete  Stark  CA  Introduced  the  Nuclear 
Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of  1991 .  The  representatives  recog¬ 
nized  that  Iraq  had  been  able  to  make  significant  strides  toward  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  material,  despite  having  signed  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  allowing  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  inspections  of  its  nuclear  facilities.  The 
legislation  seeks  to  prevent  "countries  like  Iraq  from  getting  the 
bomb"  by  establishing  domestic  and  international  laws  restricting 
the  export  of  nuclear  materials  and  technology.  The  proposed 
legislation  strengthens  previous  nuclear  non-proliferation  laws  in  the 
following  key  areas: 

•  Restricts  the  U.S.  export  of  nuclear  materials  or  technology  by 
requiring  recipients  to  meet  international  safeguards  and  to  agree 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States.  This  includes  the  export  of 
dual-use  items  on  the  nuclear  referral  list  and  nuclear  compo¬ 
nents,  and  the  transfer  of  nuclear  technology. 

•  Prohibits  U.S.  export  of  highly  enriched  uranium  (HEU)  and  calls 
for  an  international  ban  on  the  export  of  HEU. 

•  Calls  for  the  President  to  begin  negotiations  to  improve  interna¬ 
tional  proliferation  controls,  such  as  restrictions  on  exports,  pro¬ 


hibition  of  HEU  commerce,  and  cessation  of  nuclear  trade  with 
nations  considered  a  risk  to  international  security. 

•  Provides  the  President  with  a  menu  of  sanctions  to  be  placed  on 
individuals,  companies,  or  countries  which  violate  international 
controls. 

•  Bolsters  IAEA  by  improving  its  access  to  nuclear  facilities  for 
inspections;  applying  existing  IAEA  safeguards  to  tritium,  natural 
uranium  concentrate,  and  heavy  water;  and  providing  the  IAEA 
with  additional  funds,  technical  assistance,  and  political  support. 

The  Act,  after  garnering  50  co-sponsors,  is  traveling  through  the 
House  as  the  Wolpe  Amendment  to  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
On  October  1 ,  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  an  amended  version  of  the  legislation 
passed  by  one  vote.  The  Wolpe  Amendment,  with  an  additional  21 
co-sponsors,  faced  the  full  committee  the  week  of  October  1 4.  (The 
outcome  of  this  meeting  remained  to  be  seen  at  press  time.) 

FCNL  supports  the  Wolpe  Amendment  for  its  effort  to  end  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  legislation  will  be  a  means  by  which 
to  gauge  congressional  attitudes  on  the  issue,  outlining  the  direction 
to  be  taken  in  the  nuclear  weapons  control  arena.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  fundamental  weakness  in  the  legislation.  It  essentially 
assumes  the  "privilege"  of  certain  countries  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons  materials,  while  denying  it  to  others.  Although  FCNL 
supports  the  nuclear  proliferation  controls,  the  question  remains: 
Why  is  it  acceptable  for  the  United  States  and  other  powerful 
nations  to  acquire  and  develop  nuclear  weapons  while  other 
countries  cannot?  The  Wolpe  Amendment,  then,  can  have  value  as 
another  Important  first  step — but  only  if  a  long-range  goal  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  is  maintained. 
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